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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—P olice. 


A correspondent of the Hitavadi (Calcutta] of the 3rd October says 
that a brother of one Radha Nath Mandal, of 
An extortionate head constable Sanker Parulia, within the jurisdiction of the 
sedated cesta Diamond Harbour police-station in the 24-Parganas 
district, died of snake-bite on the morning of the 10th September last. Radha 
Nath gave information at the police-station on the following morning ; but 
the head constable, who was ordered to hold an investigation, did not arrive 
at the place of occurrence till noon of the 12th September. He came by boat 
toa place a mile and-a-half distant from Sankar Parulia and ordered the 
informant to bring a palkifor him. As no palki was to be had in the village, 
the head constable at last ordered the informant to bring the dead body to him 
for inspection. This was done, and the head constable went away after 
realizing from Radha Nath his boat-hire and the diet-money of his boatmen. 

The same head constable had some time before gone to investigate a theft 
case in the village Mathur, and had there realized from the complainant Rs. 3 
as his palki-hire and the diet-money of his palki-bearers. He had also 
demanded a goat as a present, and failing to get it, took away a duck. 

As the charges against the head constable are of a serious nature, the 
Editor asks the authorities to make a careful enquiry into them. 

2. The Samay [Calcutta] of the 3rd October is sorry that Mr. Fraser, 

President of the Police Commission, refused to 
How the Police Commission is yecord that portion of the evidence of Babu Sasindra 
ee Chandra Singha, of Assam, which related to the 
employment of Europeans as District Superintendents of Police, on the ground 
that as the Government of India had decided to employ none but Europeans 
as District Superintendents of Police, it was wrong for the witness to express 
an opinion in the matter. It was neither just nor reasonable for Mr, Fraser 
to refuse to record the evidence. What he ought to do is to record everything 
that a witness says. It would be open to him, at the time of coming to a 
decision, not to take into consideration such portion of the evidence of a 
witness as he considers irrelevant. 

If the Viceroy does not mean to make the Police Commission a farce 
like the Universities Comission, he should direct everything that native 
witnesses say about police reform to be recorded and address himself to remove 
every grievance and complaint they bring to his notice. But if he wants 
only to make a show, the writer has nothing to say to him. Let him, who is 
the sole arbiter of the destinies of this vast country, spend the money of its poor 
residents like water and thereby earn everlasting religious merit, 

3. The Dacca Prakash |Dacca} of the Sth October is sorry to 

find that though the swindler, a paragraph about 
Pe Bec wwe pene ne 8 whom 5 ag yy in the last issue of this paper 
LR. N. P. for 4th October, 1902, paragraph 2), 
was ade | apprehended and made over to the Dacca town police, the police 
felt itself at a loss how to deal with him and let him off. Could not the 
fellow be dealt with under section 417 of the Indian Penal Code or under 
section 110 of the Code of Criminal Procedure? Some people are saying that 
as offences under these two sections are not cognisable by the police, the police 
let the swindler off. But, if so, why did not the police send up the man with 
the Magistrate’s permission? The conduct of the police in this case has, 
indeed, astonished everybody. There will be no peace and security in the 
country, if budmashes are dealt with in this lenient way. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


4. The Murshidubad Hitatsht [Murshidabad] of the 1st October is 

| _ disappointed to find that the District Judge of 

Py 4 - sew case inthe Murshi- Murshidabad has not on appeal reduced the sen- 
. tences passed upon Saifu and Seku Khalipa in 
connection with the theft case which occurred in the shop of Babu S. S. 
Bagchi. The writer is also astonished to find that in the appeal the 
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Magistrate retained on behalf of the Government only a mukhtear, whilst 9 
Barrister appeared for the appellants. The action of the Magistrate seems to 
point to some mystery in the case. 


5. The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 2nd October writes as follows :— 

. ve The High Court has asked the opinions of 
Proposed reduction of Civil District Judges about the proposed abolition of a 
were iti number of Civil Court holidays. By far the 
greater majority of District Judges are Europeans, and _ they attend Court 
according to their pleasure. On the other hand, Munsifs and Sub-Judges have 
to work day and night and try a fixed number of cases every month. This 
hard work ruins their health. It will therefore be murderous to curtail the 
number of the holidays which they now enjoy. Moreover, it does not look well 
for the High Court, which works five days in a week and enjoys six months’ 


vacation in a year, to try to take away a number of holidays from hard-worked 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges. 


6. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 3rd October has the following :— 

We will give an instance of the way in which 
ama nas. cela eat the engagement of the services of Babu Mahendra- 
nath Lahiri in the Sealdah Court used to be brought about. Our authority 
for what is stated below is no other than a pleader of that Court, who will 
be referred to presently. 

One Buddharam 'Tatoa was sent up by the Cossipore police under section 
224 of the Indian Penal Code. He was defended by the Barrister Mr. Jitendra- 
nath Banerji, assisted by a pleader of the Court. As soon as he took up the 
case, Maulvi Bazlal Karim asked the accused whether he was prepared to plead 
guilty. The accused having stoutly refused todo so, the case was proceeded 
with. After one or two hearings, Babu Haris Chandra Neogy met the pleader 
for the accused in the private chamber beside the Maulvi’s Court-room and 
asked him what case he had for that day. The pleader replied that it was a 
case under section 224, whereupon Haris Babu observed :—‘ What are you 
doing? Bring Mahendra Babu. Your client is sure to be committed to the 
Sessions.” The pleader represented that his client had already engaged a 
Barrister and he was unable to pay, in addition, the large fee which Mahendra 
Babu would demand. | 

The pleader, however, informed his client of this colloquy, and the matter 
came to the ears of even the Counsel engaged in the case. it having been at 
last thought advisable to engage Mahendra Babu, the pleader wrote to him; 
but before the letter had reached Mahendra Babu, he appeared at Sealdah in 
another case. But as the case of Buddharan was postponed that day, the man 
did not see Mahendra Babu. That day, too, Haris Babu asked the pleader 
why Mahendra Babu had not been engaged, to which the pleader replied that 
he would now be certainly engaged. ‘The pleader was then sent for by 
Babus Haris Chandra and Mahendra Nath conjointly, and this was what passed 
between them three when the pleader came to them in the private chamber :— 


Mahendra—‘ Mark, Sir, he wrote to me and yet he has not engaged me.” 
Harts—‘* How is it, Babu, that you have not engaged Mahendra Babu?”’ 


Pleader—‘‘ You cannot expect me to pay his fee out of my own pocket. 
You must excuse me.” 


The next day charges were framed against the accused, and his Counsel 
observing how things went, advised that Mahendra Babu should be engaged. 
Mahendra Babu appeared. It was not necessary to cross-examine any witness 
for the prosecution, except the Police Inspector. The Maulvi declared that 
no cross-examination was necessary and acquitted the accused. It should be 
noted, however, that the Maulvi had framed charges against the accused on 
the day when the case was last heard. He would not have certainly done this 
if he had meant to acquit the accused. 

We feel it necessary to report here the following conversation that took 


place between the Police Inspector and the pleader in question, on the last day 
of the hearing :— 


Inspector——‘‘ What clever move is this that you have made at last ?” 
Pleader— One that is infallible. I have engaged Mahendra.” 


All this explains why Haris Babu was so great a favourite with the Maulvi- 
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Bhuidhar Haluwai charged Janaki, Rameswar, Tilak, and Mahabir under 
sections 323 and 426 of the Indian Penal Code, but summonses were granted 
against Janaki alone and the case was made over to Haris Babu. Whom should 
the complainant engage but Mahendra Babu in a case which was to be tried 
by Babu Harischandra N Cony ? Mahendra Babu appeared, and every facility 


was granted to the complainant. After a long postponement, Haris Babu at 
last sentenced Janaki to 15 days’ imprisonment. ‘he Court resounded with 
applause in favour of Mahendra Babu, who gained every case that he took up. 
‘l'o make a more signal display of his forensic ability, Mabendra Babu prayed for 
the issue of summonses against the three remaining accused—a prayer which 
was at once granted. Janaki was, however, released on appeal to the District 
Magistrate. ‘The Maulvi does not know how to deal with these remaining 
accused after this result of the appeal, and the poor fellows are dancing attend- 
ance in his Court with the summonses in their hands. The final order passed by 
the Maulvi is, we hear, ‘‘ File.” A strange order in a case like this! 

Lately the Maulvi asked for a list of the Honorary Magistrates who were 
not empowered to take down depositions in English, and recommended every 
one of these but two for that power. But for some special reason, which we 
are prepared to divulge privately, the Maulvi soon after recommended one of 
the two who had not been previously recommended, for that power as well as 
second class magisterial powers. But Mr. Stevenson-Moore, who had by that 
time understood the Maulvi’s nature, called for files. Here is a specimen 
of the English composition of the Honorary Magistrate whom the Maulvi has 
recommended for power to take down depositions in the English language:— 


‘¢Ramprosad Dosad on S. A. states that I know the complainant and 
the wife of the complainant, named (Shirtojia) the complainant LEAVES at m 


house. IL know when the complainant was (nitkha). The marriage took place 
about a year and half at my house at Kamnrhati, The GARL was given 
away in marriage by her father, Gonesh. The Giri is by age 13 years. The 
father and mother of the Giri took away her from Auidit’s house two months 
ago, when the GAIRL was taken away Audit was not present. 

‘Witness No. 2, Dipad Dosad, on S. A. states 1 know the complainant 
and Seertjia. I was present at the marriage. She is 13 or 14 years of age, 
after the marriage, she was LEAVING with her husband. About two months 
ago I saw the accused take her away from her husband’s house at 7 P.M. | 


‘lhe process may be issued under section 363, I, P. C., against both the 
accused.” 


Lately in two appeals made respectively by Nibaran Chandra Kundu and 
Harihar Kundu before Mr. Caspersz against decisions passed by the: Maulvi, 
the Government pleader, Babu Asutosh Biswas, could not conscientiously support 
the Maulvi’s decisions and cundidly owned as much in Court. Pleased with 
Asu Babu’s conduct, the Sessions Judge remarked in his judgments that 
the Government pleader had acted “very candidly” and ‘very properly.” 
But the Maulvi showed his meanness by underscoring these laudato 
expressions with very thick lines and writing the ironical remark “ creditable,” 
forgetting that in doing so he was reflecting not only upon the Government 
pleader, but also upon the Sessions Judge. 

_ The Maulvi 1s still pressing mukhtears, who have not already apologised 
for joining in the strike, todoso. The mukhtears Afijaddin and Aktar Hossein 
have been lately pressed in this way. 

The Maulvi is playing another very mischievous and disgraceful trick. 
We shall, if necessary, see Mr. Moore and tell him all about it. Babu Asutosh 
Biswas has for the last few days been attending the Sealdah Court on Govern- 
ment business. Mr. Moore may learn the details of this new trick from him. 
An amia of the Mauivi’s Court has been conducting himself most disgracefull 
in this connection. We heard many other complaints before against this 
particular am/a. We mean to publish soon an account of his proceedings. 


7. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 10th October describes how Babu 
Meuly; Harischandra Neogi and Maulvi Bazlal Karim 
aulvi Bazlal Karim. 


himself used to request people to engage Babu 
Mahendranath Lahiri. In the Cossipore robbery case, Haris Babu requested 


Babu Chunilal Ahir, the employer of the accused, to engage Mahendra Babu. 


HITAVADT. 
Oct, 10th, 1902, 


4% 
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Mr, Monnier wanted to secure that letter, but as Chuni Babu has frequent] 
cases at Sealdah, he did not dare to show it to the Barrister. He ha 
however, admitted to Mr. Monnier’s clerk the fact of his having received the 
letter. 7 

The Barrister, Mr. Cotton, the Attorney, Babu Bhupendranath Bose, ang 
the pleader, Babu Ambujkumar Chatterjee, are aware of a particular case in 
which the Maulvi himself. recommended the employment of Babu Mahen. 
dranath as pleader. 

An amia of the Maulvi, who has now been transferred from Sealdah, told g 
friend of the writer that he had been asked by the Maulvi to tout for Mahendra 
Babu, and had in consequence procured him some cases. It is clear than there 
is nothing to be said in defence of the Maulvi, for if there had been anything 
to say in his defence, his creatures would not have kept silent so long. The 
Maulvi has been seeing and corresponding with newspaper editors. He has 
been corresponding very frequently with the conductors of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. He declared to Babu Narendranath Sen that he greatly repented 
his conduct and promised an amendment. He sent an emissary to Babu 
Surendranath Banerji with an assurance that Babu Mahendranath Lahiy; 
would never come again to Sealdah. The emissary had to confess all the 
charges under the searching cross-examination of Surendra Babu. Surendra 
Babu declined to accept the assurance on the ground that a man who had 
once broken his promise could not be trusted. | 

Government does not seem to be indifferent in the matter of the agitation. 
against the Maulvi. He has lately been superseded by his junior, Babu Syama 
Charan Mitra. Government has, besides, censured him for recommending the 
appointment of Babu Devendranath Datta as an Honorary Magistrate. We 
are also credibly informed that Government has called upon him for an 
explanation of certain proceedings referred to by this paper. ‘The Lieutenant- 
Governor is unfortunately il], and that is the reason why the Maulvi has not 
yet obtained his deserts. 


(d)—Lducation. 


8. Referring to the recent decision of the Bengal Government on the 
eee a subject of examining teachers of English ey 
xamination of teachers im in English pronunciation and idiom, the Are Sr 
en tg path abe 008 Bazar Patrika {Calcutta ] 
of the 1st October writes as follows :— 

The opinion is generally held that Englishmen never do anything with- 
out first consulting their own interest. It was under the prompting of this 
selfishness that the early race of English officials, Anglo-Indians and English- 
men owning interests in India, tried to educate Indians in the English language, 
a knowledge of which was indispensable to an efficient administration of 
the country and to the advancement of Indian trade. And it is the same 
enlightened selfishness which is now prompting every one of their attempts 
to suppress English education in India which, as they have been now led to 
believe by their over-subtle statesmanship,’is creating a spirit of unrest and 
sapping the foundations of Bhitish rule in the country. The Indian public 
have not been a moment too quick in finding out the real meaning of the report 
of the Universities Commission, however laudable its avowed purpose. But the 
decision of the Bengal Government above referred to shows that Government 
is bent not only on suppressing the higher education which is given in the 
colleges, but also on putting out even the faint light of English education 
which is given in the schools. This decision is quite in keeping with the 
settled practice of our pardanishin Government, which deliberates en camera, 
hits upov a harmful project and enforces it, aiter some time, in a delusive garb. 
So Government always seeks the good of India in whatever it does, even 
its present educational projects! The Universities Commission says, in 010 
place in its report, that Indian students learn bad pronunciation in schools and 
colleges, and that teachers should be examined in pronunciation and English 
idiom ‘before they are appointed. See how very good is the intention of the 
Commission or, as we may be peeeeee to say, the Government. Cannot 
Government ‘see the difficulty of pronuncing a foreign language as correctly 
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as if it were the mother-tongue? The following points deserve to be carefully 
considered :— 
(1) A correct pronunciation of se words can only be learned by 
constant association with Englishmen. a 
(2) Teachers receiving small salaries of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 cannot 
be expected to be solicitous of receiving training 1n any 
school which may be established for teaching them correct 
pronunciation. 
(3) When even Scotchmen and Irishmen cannot pronounce English 
correctly, how can Indians be expected to pronounce it like an 
Englishman after receiving one year’s or two years’ training? | 
(4) We do not know what harm bad pronunciation does to Indians, 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Americans never suffer by reason of 
their bad pronunciation of English. 


In conclusion we say that, if it be the intention of the Government to give 

a sound English education to Indians, it can accomplish its object in a far 
better manner than what the Commission has proposed. 

9. A correspondent of the Sanjivant [Calcutta} of the 2nd October points 

out the following irregularities which appeared in 

Question-papers in the Dacca some questions set at the last Middle Scholarship 

— and Upper Primary Examinations held in Dacca:— 


(1) Question II (4%) in the Bengali literature paper in the Middle 
Vernacular Examination was not taken from anything contained iu the pre- 
scribed portion of reading matter. 


(2) In Question I (4) in the above there appeared “ aqefafe ” “ yap ” 


“Serf” and “ages” which ought to have been “7gyq eiafe, ” 
meg,” Seq” and “ ages.” Such mistakes, though typogra- 


phical, are unpardonable in a question-paper set to little boys. In Question II 
appeared “ 43 afaal ate sa.” By this little boys might understand 
either ‘‘turn into prose and then explain” or ‘‘ explain in prose.” The boys 
have been asked to divide the word ‘* =sfyq” into its component parts. 
This is a question which will puzzle the brains of even a pandit. 


(3) Question III in the mathematics paper in the same examination was 
taken from outside the prescribed portion of reading, because the subject of 
percentage, profit and loss has long been omitted from the list of studies 
published by the Director of Public Instruction. 


(4) The literature and grammar paper in the Upper Primary Examination 
was very stiff. ‘The boys heve been asked to divide “gy” and |“ epiemy ” 
into their component parts, and change the gender of the word ‘‘ sf.” 
These questions are too difficult for an Upper Primary student. : 


10. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 2nd October has the following :— 
The proposed examination of secondary school 
teachers in English pronounciation and idiom is 
; the result of the secret Educational Conference 
which was held at Simla. Every secondary school teacher, no matter how long 
his service and how great his reputation as a good teacher, will have to pass. 


this examination if he wants a promotion, that is to say, if he wants his pay to 
be increased even by the smallest amount, " pay 


_ Qne fails to see the necessity of such an examination. In English 
pronenestae there is a good deal of diversity. Anybody who has read with 

uropean Professors in Indian culleges knows that the pronunciation of 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Englishmen differs materially from one another. 
And even among pure Englishmen pronunciation differs to a great extent. For 
instance, the words ‘‘ neither,” “‘ civilisation” and “ marchioness” are pronounced 
in different ways by even pure Englishmen. Difference of locality must 
always keep up such differences in pronunciation. But no harm is fons by 
this. There are many Indian Professors who write excellent English, far better 
than many Englishmen themselves. But the pronunciation of such Professors 


The proposed examination of 
secondary school teachers. 
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is extremely bad. Why, then, should poor schoolmasters alone be requ} 

pass an pas Awe in English pronunciation? This is nothing ‘te ee 
zulum. Willitnot be extremely hard for a poor schoolmaster, who has grown 
old on his poor pittance of fifteen rupees a month, to be called upon, in his old 
age, to = an examination in order that he may get a small increment to 
his pay ! 

The truth is that a number of schools manned by European teachers will be 
established in Bengal for the training of teachers. No one will be employed ag 
a teacher in a secondary school, even on the poorest pay, if he has not received 
his training in one of those training schools. Even men who have received 
their training at the hands of eminent Indian educationists like Mesera 
N. N. Ghose and G. C. Bose and Babus Binayendra Nath Sen, Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, Surendra Nath Banerji, Lal Gopal Chakravarti, and Heramba Chandra 
Maitra will not be eligible for secondary school teacherships, unless they have 
received a course of training from a purely European teacher. 

Let now everybody cry victory to the Universities Commission and the 
Education Conference! Alas, noble-minded Curzon, you have put your finger 
into every pie and made a mess of it. Who can say what your ultimate 
success will be ? 

11. The same paper takes the following questions from the paper in 

3 i English set at the last Middle English examination 
PP ay Middle English Fxa- in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, at which the pro- 
ination. : ° ° ° . 
ficiency of candidates in English is not supposed 
to be greater than than of a boy of the fifth class of an Entrance School :— 


I.—Explain in English— 
(+) The houses are few and far between, and neighbours are almost 
like relations. 
(6) He was too weak to talk; he could only look his thanks. 
(c) He prayeth best who loveth bes¢ | 
All things both great and smali. : 
(7) The widow could no longer support herself and came upon 
the parish. | 
1].—Parse the words italicised in the foregoing passages. 


IlI.—Give the English and Bengali meanings of—trying circumstances, 
good-will, press-gang, incessant dry work, periwig, out of 
bounds. 

I1V.—Write short sentences showing the correct use of the following :— 
at any rate; on the whole ; in the event of. 


These questions were too stiff for the candidates, and it may be doubted 
if even Entrance class boys can answer all of them. It seems it will hence- 
forward be impossible for boys to pass the Middle English Examination unless 
they receive their education from European teachers. 

12. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 38rd October agrees with a corre- 

7 spovdent whosays that questions in English litera- 
hae Ry Middle English Fea- ‘ture and grammar set at the last Middle English 
rrmwncdelenne Examination of the Patna, Bhagalpur, Chota 
Nagpur, and Rajshahi Divisions were too stiff for the candidates, whose 
proficiency in English literature and grammar is not supposed to be greater 
than that of the fifth class boys of Entrance Schools. The correspondent says 
that the passages which were set for explanation in English were long and 
difficult, and the passage in Bengali, too, which was set for translation into 
English, was an extremely stiff one, and, in fact, the character of the whole 
question-paper was different from that of any previous year. 

13. Referring to the Bengal Government’s recent letter to the Director 

of Public Instruction regarding the examination of 
_ Examination of Bengali teachers the teachers of English schools in this country in 
eS idiom and pronounciation, the Bangavasi [Calcutta] 
of the 4th October writes as follows:— 

To require teachers of English in mufassal schools, who are paid not more 
than fifteen or twenty rupees a month, to pass an examination in English 
idiom, would be the highest zu/um that could be practised upon them, and. would 
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lead to the abolition of many mufassal secondary schools. There 1s nothing 
so difficult as acquiring a thorough knowledge of English idiom. It 1s an 
impossible task for a poorly paid Bengali teacher. Professor Nichol, in his book 
on English composition, has pointed out mistakes in idiom committed by eminent 
English writers, And among English Professors in India, who have written 
books on English grammar and idiom for Indian youths, there 1s Ye difference 
of opinion as to the correctness or otherwise of a good many English idioms, 
Several expressions which have been condemned as unidivmatic by Professors 
Rowe and Webb, two Cambridge scholers and Professors of English literature 
in India, are found in the works of English writers, and have been declared 
correct by another eminent Indian Professor, Mr, Nesfield. akan 
Is it not too much to expect _ Indian teachers to master foreign idiom 
about whose right use so much difference of opinion exists, even among those 
whose mother-tongue is English? 
Sir John Woodburn will do a greater service to the country by endeav- 
ouring to spread a correct knowledge of Bengali idiom among highly paid 
English davies, who, as Magistrates and Judges, dispense justice to Bengalis, 
than he can by compelling poorly paid Bengali teachers to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of a foreign idiom. pe each 
14. The Medini Bandhav Sonar gy | of the 6th October says that the on —" 
Ga questions in English grammar and literature set i. 
The leet Mee “ixa- at the last Middle English Examination of the © 
ee Presidency, Burdwan, and Orissa Divisions were 
too difficult for the candidates for whom they were intended. ‘The questions 


were as follows :— 
1, Explain in English— 
(a2) The houses are few and far between, and neighbourers are 
almost like relations. 
(b) He was too weak to talk; he could only look his ¢hanks. 
(c) He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
(d) The widow could no longer support herself, and came upon 
the parish. 
(e) Walk up, gen:lemen, walk up, and help yourselves. 
IT.—Parse the words i¢a/icised in the foregoing passages. 
III.—Give the English and Bengali meanings of— 
Trying circumstances, good-will, press-gang, incessant, dry work, 
periwig, out of bounds. 
IV.—Fill in the blanks in the following :— 
(1) Work hard—you wish to succeed. 
(2) Do not mix with bad boys—you become one of them. 
(3) I was all—perished. 
V.—Write short sentences showing the correct use of the 
following :-— 


at any rate: on the whole: in the event of. 


VI.—In what different parts of speech may the word since be 
used? Iilustrate each by a sentence. 

VIT.—Insert appropriate prepositions : —- 
(a) My servant died—cholera. 
(6) The river abounds—fish. é 
(c) She was not accustomed—so many cares. 

VIII.—Translate into Bengali— 

(1) Ho was always to be had for the asking. 
(2) I waited for ten minutes to recover myself. 
(3) Take my word for it. 
(4) He was too proud to accept the offer. 
(5) My dress is as good as new. 

1X.— Translate into English :-— 


Gi) cama otfs aca aca sfaaty ens WE aiae ada | 


(i) wees xiie! Szinee zen ani gu fox fawn ota eine Slates 


(iii) free wabty sfacem, att aatt SIFT comix ay we sarin otaaty @ ste sfacr eife cotats 
ay six faatar atce wees sfx | = 


What is one to think of these questions? Ifthe words «“ Middle English 
Scholarship Examination” had not been printed at the top of the question- 
paper, one might have taken it for an Entrance Examination paper. _ 7 


SANJIVANI, 
Oct. 9th, 1902. 
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The Education Department would do a great good to the count hy 
checking the arbitrariness of examiners. But, unfortunately, the Department 
is quite indifferent in the matter. 

15. The sanjwant [Calcutta] of the 9th October has the following :— 

hat shall we call it bnt rashness? Mr, 
Mr. Pedler and lower educa- Pedler, the present Director of Public Instruction 
_ has no insight into the working of the schools and 


pathealas in Bengal, and yet he is about to force radical changes on the 


educational institutions of the Province, Sir John Woodburn is an extremel 
cod man, and he seems to have been under a spell when sanctioning the 
impracticable proposals of Mr. Pedler. Last year we published Mr, Pedler’s 
Oircular No, 80, dated the 13th June 1901, and have ever since said that if, 
according to Mr. Padler’s proposal, teaching of English is commenced in the 
third class of a middle English School or the A seetion of the seventh class of 
an Entrance School, it will be impossible for boys to pass in English in the 
Middle English Examination or the Entrance Examination. Again, it is 
highly amusing to find that, whilst the University authorities are seeking to 
raise the standard of English at the Entrance Examination, the Director of 
Public Instruction is going just the opposite way. At last, however, after a 


year, Mr. Pedler seems to have come a little to his senses, and has issued the 


following circular :-— | 


CIRCULAR No. 103. 


From A. PEDLER, Esq., F.r.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 


To all Inspectors of Schools (with spare copies for Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools and Head Masters of High and Middle Schools); all Deputy 
Inspectors (with spare copies for Additional Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools and Head Pandits of Upper Primary Schools 
ait Inspecting Pandits) and to Principals of Art Colleges (with 
spare copies for Head Masters of Collegiate Schools), 


Dated Calcutta, the 24th August 190? 
SIR, 


In connection with the rules issued with this office Cirenlar No. 8, dated 
the 13th June 1901, on the subject of the teaching of English in the lower 
classes of high schools and in the corresponding classes of otier schools, under 
the new scheme of vernacular education, I have the henour to state that, on 
a further review of the circumstances attending on the question, it has been 
considered desirable to modify, in some ee the rules contained in 


paragraph 3 of the above circular. It has accordingly been decided to modify 
the orders in question as follows :— 


“The study of English as a subject shall be allowed and provided for, 
from Standard III upwards, which corresponds to Class II of upper primary 


schools, or Class IV of middle schools, or Class VIL (section B) of high 
schools.” Ay 


I have, &c., 


A, PEDLER, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


While ignorant himself, Mr, Pedler has made his departmental subordi- 
nates so worthless through fear of him, that not a single Inspector of Schools 
ventured, in the course of a year, to point out his ph which was 80 
obvious. We dare say that a year hence, when Mr. Pedler’s eye will have 
been a little more opened, he will issue a fresh circular directing that the 
teaching of English should commence in the fifth class of a middle English 
School and in the eighth class of an Entrance School. Fiverybody, except 
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Mr. Pedler and his timid subordinates, sees that it is impossible for a boy to 
pass in English in the Middle English Examination after learning the language, 
commencing with its alphabet, only for four years. If the middle English 
course in English is made easier, the standard of English in the Entrance 
Examination will certainly be lowered. It will not be long before the Govern- 
ment and the guardians of boys will realize the harm that has been done to the 
education of native boys by a rash Director of Public Instruction. 
16. A correspondent of the Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 10th 
October says that, of Rs. 11,150 which has been 
Musalman education in the allotted to the Rangpur district out of the Bengal 
i teactabnenete Government’s additional educational grant of fuur 
lakhs, not less than two-thirds ought to go to improve Musalman education in 
that district, whose total population of 21 lakhs is made up of 14 lakhs of 
Musalmans and seven lakhs of 21 different nationalities. At present no grant 
is made to muktabs. The curriculum in these elementary institutions should 
be recast, so as to include Arabic, Persian and Bengali; they should receive 
aid from the Government, and there ought to be no less than 200 aided 
muktabs in the district. The lower madrassas in the district ought also to 
be remodelled. Each such madrassa should be divided into eight classes. 
They should teach Bengali and Persian up to the fifth class, and from the 
fourth English and Persian. Boys who pass out of these madrassas will then 
be able to join Entrance Schools on the same footing as those who join them 
after passing the Middle English Examination. To promote the cause of 
Musalman education in tke district, it is also necessary that boarding-houses 
for Musalman students should be established. 
It is hoped Government will attend to these matters. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


17. The Suhrid [Noakhali] of the 26th September draws the attention 
of the Noakhali District Board to the bad ferry 
arrangement in the Sandwip island. The want 
of waiting-rooms at the ferry yhats also causes great inconvenience to 
passengers, 

18. A rate-payer of the South Barrackpore Municipality in the 

: _,  24-Parganas district writing in the Hitavadi [Cal- 
aire South Barrackpore Munici- cytta] of the 8rd October complains of the bad 

condition of the roads in village Rahara in that 
Municipality and of unfairness in the assessment of rates. ‘lhe correspondent 
also asks under what law some Commissioners reduce the assessments of certain 
rate-payers, fixed by the Assessor, without reference to the Appeal Committee, 
which alone has the power to make such reductions; and says that the 
Commissioners who thus violated the law should be made to compensate the 
Municipality for the loss it has sustained in consequence of their action. 


19. The Medini Bandhav [Midnapore] of the 6th October says that 


ee eee although the Midnapore Municipality issues a war- 
nanons Mulleinelite. rant immediately the rates payable by an ordinary 
ue rate-payer falls into arrear and realizes the same 

by the distraint of moveable property, no such procedure is followed in respect 


of the rates payable by Municipal Commissioners themselves, some of whom 
are in arrear by even three or four quarters, 


20. The Sanjwani oe ) of the 9th October writes as fol- 
OWS :-— 

Government passed a new municipal law for 
Ca Calcutta and entrusted the municipal administra- 
tion of the city into the hands of officials and European merchants, on the 
plea that the native Commissioners could not properly look after its health. 
The new regime has been in power for about three years, and it requires only 
a visit to the northern quarter of the city to see how its condition has 
deteriorated during this short period, The footpaths on both sides of that 
portion of the Cornwallis Street which lies between Beadon Street on the 
north and Mirzapur Street on the south are full of ruts half a cubit deep 
and are simply impassable on rainy nights. The district office in charge of 


A ferry complaint. 


The Caleutta Municipality under 
the new regime. 
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this portion of the road is, however, quite indifferent in the matter. Is there 
no Municipal authority who can call these subordinates to account? 
Although unfiltered water has been supplied almost throughout the city, few 
premises have as yet got connected privies. Only houses which are new! 

constructed are being made to possess connected privies, but no compulsion 
is being used on the owners of old premises. In dbustees, one will find many 
privies without a roof and a screen, no drainage connections, and no drainage 
pits, ‘The cow-sheds in the dustees are also in a most filthy condition. 

21. A correspondent writes to the Hitavadi of the 10th October com- 
plaining of the oppressions practised by Mr. Greer 
and Mr. Gainsford upon the clerks in the Municipal 
Office. The Chairman has introduced many changes 
of procedure, but their only effect has been an increase of expenditure. In 
the four district offices into which the Health Office and Engineer’s Office 
have been split up, there are many graduates and under-graduates drawing 
salaries of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, while many uneducated people are receiving Rs, 60 
to Rs. 80 simply in virtue of recommendations. The Chairman has lately 
passed an order that henceforth none but graduates shall be appointed to posts 
carrying salaries of more than Rs. 20. A number of posts lately fell vacant 
in the Assessor’s Department and graduaies were asked to apply for them. 
A graduate, who was employed in the Municipal Office on a pay of Rs. 20, 
therefore applied for one of these posts, but he was informed that one who 
was receiving a salary of Ks. 20 could not be appointed at once to a post 
carrying a salary of Rs. 60, and yet there was no bar to a graduate 
who was an outsider obtaining the post. So much for the judgment of the 
Chairman. 

22. A correspondent of the same paper complains as follows of the 
Oppression committed at the ferries in the Rangpur 
district :— 

The authorised fares in this district are much 
higher than elsewhere, and the ferrymen are in the habit of charging twice 
or thrice the authorised fare. There were formerly affixed to the ghats 
signboards showing the rates of fare. But these signboards are now nowhere 
to be found. When anybody presses for the production of a list of the 
authorised rates, the ferryman produces a piece of paper prescribing in three 
different columns different rates under the heads ‘‘ For suramer,” ‘ For the 
rainy season,” and ‘At all times.” One does not know what to make of this. 
The police is requested to make a secret enquiry into the oppressions practised 
at the Dumduma ferry, which is not far from Rangpur town. 


Oppression of clerks in the 
Calcutta Municipal Office. 


Ferry oppression in the Rang- 
pur district. 


(9)—Railways and communications, tncluding canals and irrigation. 


Al Punch; Bankipur| of the 27th September hopes that the Magis- 
trate of Gaya will make a thorough inquiry into 
the case in which a booking clerk of the Gaya 
railway station has been charged with having 
cheated some passengers, The clerk in question has often been heard of 
misconducting himself, but on account of absence of proof no one ventured to 
proceed criminally against him. In the present case the Magistrate of Gaya 
and some other gentlemen have seen the whole proceeding. It is therefore 
hoped that the offender will not go unpunished. 
24. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar | Calcutta] of the 3rd October says that it 
has become a settled practice with the employés 
Y at railway stations, parcel offices, and goods sheds 
never to do any work for the public without 
exacting some illegal gratification. The men, in this way, carn four or five 
times their legitimate pay. At 9 A.m. on the 3th September last, a man 
belonging to the office of this paper went to Sealdah to book four bedsteads 
to the Rampur H4i station on the East Indian Railway. He went to No. 3 
goods shed, where goods intended for the Kast Indian Railway are received. 
‘he Eurasian who weighs goods in that shed asked the man for some bmnibe, 
if he wanted to have his things weighed expeditiously. On the latter enquiring 
of the consequences that would follow if he did not pay anything, the Eurasian 
replied that he would have to wait till 3 or4 p.m. The man saw that though 


23. 


A case of cheating at the Gaya 
railway station. 


Corruption of certain railwa 
employés. 
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there was at the time very little work on their hands and the employés were 
all sitting idle, they did not stir without some blackmail. At last, accordingly, 
he had no alternative but to pay four annas to the Eurasian and had his 
bedsteads weighed at once. Then came the turn for getting a receipt for the 
goods. Receipts were given by a Babu, who had not up to that time turned 
up in office, The Eurasian odvised the man to pay something to this Babu 
also, if he wanted to have his receipt without delay. ‘The Babu at last came 
to office, and hastened to give the receipts of those who gratified him. The 
man named abuve had no more money with him and bis receipt was written 
last of all. But the clerk refused to sign it unless he was paid something, 
and began to amuse himself with some fellow-employés by looking over some 
picture- book. After noon was past, the man grew impatient, and asked for 
his receipt. The Babu, at last, signed it and gave it to him. The receipt given 
him bears No, 351. 

It is hoped that the authorities of the East Indian Railway will keep a 
sharp eye on the employés in their goods shed in Sealdah. ue ce 

25. Some residents of Nawabgunge thana in the Dinajpur district 

publish in the same paper a memorial to the 
‘Two bad roadsin the Dinajpur f jeytenant-Governor, praying His Honour to get 
oo the District Board of that place to repair the road 
which, starting from the Fulbari Munsif’s Court, goes through Baonnagarh, 
Nandanpur, Raghabendrapur up to the Kanchdaha river ghat, and the road 
which, starting from Laldarpur, runs south through Bhawanipur, Raghaben- 
drapur, and Daudpur hat to the Jantipur ghat. Several petitions were submitted 
to the District Board from 1896 to 1900 for the repair of these two roads, 
but without effect. The roads are very important to a large number of villages, 
but have been allowed to remain in a most miserable condition. 

26. A correspondent of the Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 8rd October, 
writing front Gopalpur in the Burdwan district, 
draws attention to the inconvenience which the 
absence of a platform at the Paraj station on the East Indian Railway has 
been causing to passengers. On the morning of the 8th September last, Babu 
Tin Kari De, a resident of Gopalpur, fell down in attempting to get into 
a railway carriage and sustained severe injuries. To the discredit of the 
railway employés, it must be stated that the gentlemen was left to shift for 
himself, and not a single railway servant did anything to help him. A platform 
ought to be soon constructed at the station. 

27. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakash | Dacca} of the 5th October 
says that the breaches in the Munshiganj-Srinagar 
road in the Dacca district have been a source of 
great inconvenience to people who have to use it and ought to be repaired and 
some more bridges ought to be constructed along the road for drainage of rain- 
water. The District Board should attend to this matter. 

28. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 10th October complains that the plat- 
form at the Baliaghata station on the southern 
: section of Eastern Bengal State Railway is incon- 
veniently and even dangerously low for women and children, and that the 
resting shed for third class passengers at that station is nut provided with 
benches. 

29. A correspondent writes to the same paper that while travelling by 

: rail on the 25th September last he heard a great 

Po gour sete & tee ee hubbub as soon as the train had reached the Jhikar- 
gacha station. gacia station. Presently two respectable women 
without any attendants came up and told that when 

they went to buy tickets the drunken station-master and booking clerk 
attempted to outrage their modesty and they saved themselves by flight. One 
of the by-standers now escorted them and they bought their tickets. But as 
they were going to enter a particular carriage the station-master and the clerk 
adroitly managed to have the two women put into another carriage by a 
khalast. ‘Uhe ughts in that carriage were then put out. As the train started 
the correspondent heard a cry of distress from the two women. Babu Puraa 
Chandra Mitra, a head-constable of Alipur, was in the train. The facts of the 
case may be better ascertained if an enquiry be made of him. 


A railway complaint. 


A bad road in the Dacca district. 


The Valiaghata railway station. 
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(h)—General. 


30. The Suhrid [Noakhali} of the 26th September says that though the 
Sandwip island in the Noakhali district containg an 


area of 280 square miles, it, possesses only one post- 
office with a very small number of peons attached to it. The consequence of 


this arrangement is that paid letters are, as a rule, misdelivered, and inhabi- 
tants of the place who live abroad send their letters bearing postage to ensure 
safe delivery and thereby inflict loss on the Postal i’epartment. The number 
of letters, &c., also is falling off in the post-office. If two more post-offices are 
established in the island, its postal revenue may increase fourfold. 

31, The SriSri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika of the lst October says 


that it appears from official reports that last year 


nearly 12,000 people died of snake bite in Bengal. 
As a matter of fact not more than half the actual number of such deaths comes 


to the notice of Government. Government should not sit idle in the faceof 
such a large mortality because European medical science has no medicine for 
snake-bite. A class of people called Malwaidyas have been treating cases of 
snake-bite in Bengal from time immemcrial. Why does not Government tr 
their skill? Their method of treatment is explained and illustrated in the book 
named ‘' Treatment of snake-bite according to Malvaidyas,” published from the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika office. 

32. <A correspoudent of the Mthir-o-Sudhakar [ Calcutta} of the 3rd October 
writing from Beradanga in the Rangpur district, 
says that though the Kisoriganj branch post-office 
in that district has to serve a vast area, it employs only one peon. Consequently 
Beradanga, which is more than six miles from the post-office, gets its letters, &c., 
only once a week, and occasionally even once in two or three weeks. This 
causes extreme inconvenience to the residents. It is hoped that the postal 
authorities will order the employment of a second peon in the post-office. 

83. A correspondent of the “azca Prakash | Dacca] of the 5th October 


: complains that owing to the remissness of the em- 
A postal complaint. 


ployés of the Lauhajangha sub-post-office in the 
Dacca district, letters, &c., are not delivered punctually at the Brahmangaon 


branch post-office. The sub-postmaster of Lauhaganj being an old and very good 
man, has not sufficient control over his subordinates, who therefore do asthe 
like and neglect their duties, the telegraph signaller being one of the principal 
sinners in this. respect. Even the hands of the clock are sometimes put back 
to suit their own convenience and to cheat the public. They also often 
abuse men who come to that office to transact business. 


The delivery work of the Brahmangaon branch post-office is not satisfac- 
torily done by one peon. 


A postal complaint. 


Mortality from snake-bite. 


A postal complaint. 


II ].—LeEGtsu4 TION. 


34. The Pallivasi [Calcutta] of the 1st October makes the following 


ee _.. suggestions in connection with the Civil Procedure 
Suggestions in connection with Bill: 3 
the Civil Procedure bill. lil .—— 


(1) Neither the existing Jaw nor the Bill con- 
tains any provision for amending a decree, where the Court which passes a decree 
refuses to correct « mistake made in it through carelessness or neglect. It 18 
true the existing law gives the Court which passes 2 decree power to correct 
any mistake made in it. But where intricacy has been the cause of a mistake, 
the Court often refuses to take the trouble of making the correction. Consider- 
ing that in their haste to clear their files, the Courts are very often liable to 
make mistakes, such refusal meaus refusal of justice. Every opportunity 
should, therefore, be given to parties to have mistakes in decrees rectified. 
Jf the Court passing the decree refuses to muke a necessary correction, the 
Appellate Court should be given power to meke it. 


(2) The following changes ought to be made in the provisions relating to 
the award of costs :— 

(a) Any party who inflicts unnecessary trouble and expense on the 
opposite party, a defendant who refuses to receive his summons or, having 
received it, refuses to acknuwledge its receipt, and any party who neglects 
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to carry out an order of the Court st at the instance of the opposite party 
ought not, even if he ultimately become the winning party, to be awarded 
any costs. Nay he should be made to pay the cost of his opponent, if the 
latter had to incur it in conse.juence of his unjustifiable conduet. ag 

(6) No witness should be granted diet-money or other allowance, if he 
refuses to receive his subpoena or, having received it, refuses to acknowledge 
its receipt and fails to attend Court in compliance therewith. He should also 
be made tu pay all costs which a party has to incur in order to compel his 
attendance. 

(c) In every case, where the examination of a witness b Commission 
will be less expensive than his examination in Court, a commission should be 
issued, and care should be taken to make the cost of the commission as small 


s possible. 

id (d) No party should be allowed his pleader’s fee unless his pleader files, 
before the decree is drawn up. his reeeipt for the fee which he has actually 
received. This will prevent a part from getting a larger award of pleader's 
fee than what he has actually paid his pleader. Moreover, in suits in which 
the claims are large, the scale of pleader’s fees should be made lower thaa 
at present. | 

‘ (ce) Among the costs of appeal, the cost of translation leviéd by the High 
Court proves ruinous to parties. This cost ought to be | ge by the Govern- 
ment, as in appeals befure District Courts, or there would be no harm in pro- 
ceedings in afl subordinate Courts being carried on in English, as that would 
save the trouble and cost of translation in Appellate Courts. o 

(#3 No party should be allowed in the conrse of the hearing of a guit to 

realize the costs which are awarded to him on intermediate applications, &c. 
At the end of the hearing of a suit all the costs to which each party is entitled 
should be added up, and an award should be made only for the excess balance 
that remains after setting off the costs of one party against those of the other, 
The realization of intermediate costs causes much harassment to parties and 
encoyrages improper conduct on the part of pleaders. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


36. The Sanjivani Se nae . the ye October is grateful to the 

‘aleutta Brahmo Samaj Committee for givin 
wae ee ao gy 200 for the relief of the sufferers from the 4 floo 

| in the Bankura district. Part of the money has 

been distributed by Babu Bmayendra Nath Sen, the Assistant Secretary to the 
Committee, personally, aad the remainder has been kept in the hands of the 
Rampur Hdét Brahmo Samaj fer distribution, __ | 

Government servants are in charge of the distribution of relief supplied 
by the Local Relief Committee. The work is being well managed within 
the jurisdiction of the Nalhati thane. But it will be no exaggeration to sa 
that the Murarai thana is doing nothing at all in the matter. The rice whic 
was ten days ago sent there from Kampur Hat is still in stock Is Babu Janaki 
Nath Das, Inspector of Police, sleeping all the time? 


Government should give loans to sufferers on the mortgage of th 
which they hold, in order that they may rebuild their hear’ oF ree 


VI.— Misce.vanrous. 


36. Al Punch [Beukipsrs of the 27th September is sorry that not a 
_ The Pelhi Darbar and the By e Muhammadan of Behar has been invited to 
Behar Musalmans. 


e Coronation Darbar at Delhi, while most of the 
Hindu Rajas and zamindars of that province have 
been honoured with invitations toit. This attitude of the Darbar authorities 
towards the Musalmans of Behar 1s caleulated to wound their feelings. 

The Darbar authorities ought to invite some of the influential Musalmans 
a Behar. It is hoped that Mr. Aga Nawab and Mr. Badsha Nawab will 
be invited. : 


SANJIVANL., 
Oct, 2nd, 1902, 


AL Ponca, 
Sept. 27th, 1902, 
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87. The Rangalay [Calcutta] of the 27th September has the follow 


Harun-ul-Rashid’s letter to =" | 
Abu Hossein. 


Letter from Hades to Abu Hosscin, written by the Badshah Harun-ul- Rashid. 
(No, 1.) 


De‘r Apu HossrFin, | 

For a long time past I have had no news of you. I have been unable 
to keep an account of the different countries or of the different shapes in which 
you are moving about. But for a simply accidental circumstance which served 
to bring me intelligence of your whereabouts, I had very nearly lost all trace 
of you in the infinite affairs of this infinite creation. I have now, after a lon 
time, discovered your address and have a good many things to tell you. 

You must be aware that for the many piousdeeds performed by me at 
first and only birth, 1 have been exempted from the troublesome liability to 
undergo different and successive re-incarnations. I am still the Harun-y)- 
Rashid that I was, and though I am now passing my time as a god-like 
spirit, 1 am still a Musalman in religious faits. Is it possible for the ideas 
and impressions acquired by me inthe past and the memory of what I had 
been to be completely destroyed? You were once born as the Emperor Shah 
Jehan and you lived for some time in India, and you next reiniingh in Hades 
for a while. You have now returned to India. Lately I repaired to Delhi 
to inspect the graves of the departed Musalman notabilities. I found the 
Tughluk and Lodi Emperors turning in their respective graves, and when I 
asked them the reason of their doing so, in one voice they said—‘ Emperor, 
your favourite, Abu Hossein, has assumed a new form, and, having come to 
India, has begun to give much trouble. He will not allow us to sleep at our 
ease even in our graves. In this Delhi, this burial ground of Indian history, 
on this cremation ground, will be held a darbar. Darbars have ever been 
held in halls of luxury, in the palaces of Emperors, but your Abu Hossein 
will hold his darbar on a cremation ground, in a haunt of ghosts, and on the 
dark dancing ground of the spirits infernal. When the English established 
their capital at Calcutta in the heart of the marshy Sundarbans in far-off 
Bengal, we indulged the expectation that here in Delhi.we should be able to 
immerse ourselves in eternal sleep, free from all trouble and anxiety. And 
for a long time were we left unmolested. In Delhi there. is no future, the 
past is everything. ‘The genuine Delhiwalla does nothing with an eye to the 
future, and is immersed in thoughts about his past. The English have no 

ast of theirown. ‘The little of a past that they possess is such as should not 
talked of, for such talk might lead to many unpleasant revelations. That 
is why the English sustain themselves by looking to the future. Does it 
behove them to come to Delhi? But the ever-proud Englishman will not 
think of his own worth and ability and would set this Delhi of the past, this 
Delhi of the departed, agoing on the slope that leads to his own future. That 
is why so many railway lines are running from different sides of Delhi, and 
the ceaseless rattle of running trains makes it impossible for people to enjoy 
quiet even for a single moment all day and night. As for those that are sleep- 
ing their long sleep under the railway lines, they are being dreadfully harassed. 
We, tvo, have been made restless. What a pity that over and above this there 
should be wu darbar! Luckily for ourselves we survived the darbar of 1877, 
but we are afraid that this time it wi'l be all over with us. Death comes but 
once to all, and that is why we still live and turn in our graves, Your own 
favourite Abu Hossein is the master this time, and it seems that this time even 
our graves will sink lower down into the earth. Alas, for the old times!” 

My dear ALu Hossein, you can now see how [ have received the news 
that you are now residing in India, You will be unable to see me, because 
I am now living in my ethereal body. You, too, are hard to see ; you, 00, 
are running about in different directions just like a disembodied spirit. 1 
pag fear lest you should again obtain admission into a lunatic asylum. 

st time I had great dilficulty in getting you out of it. Brother, be careful and 
see that, when this time you return to England in the fall possession of your 
senses, you do not again find admission into a lunatic asylum. [am no longer 


in the land of the living, and I shall not therefore be able to help you. 
Expect no help from me any more. 
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I told you a thousand years ago that there were two kinds of shtraji—one, 
the genuine shirayt, which had to be drunk, and another, which needed not to 
drunk, but which by its innate virtue entered into the brain in a gaseous form 
and made men great. You have drunk both kinds, As for your own whisky, 
although it is not a very respectable commodity and is consumed by the com- 
monalty, still your prize and appreciate it, and have made it respectable in 
order to spite your neighbour, the Frenchman. The whisky contains the 
power and the virtues of the shiraji. Along with it, the irrepressible shzrayt 
of Indian administration has entered into your head. Having played for 
half-a-day as India’s Earthly Providence in this transitory world, you have 
lost your sense. Have you forgotten that you are destined to resume your 
natural form and proportions? 

You are going to hold a darbar. Well, doso. May vour heart’s desire, 
conceived in previous births, be fulfilled. But the Indian people are a very 
perverse people. You will be able to do nothing the sight of which can 
confound them. ‘There is nothing new in their eye. With them every- 
thing is old and stale. Even your railway and telegraph, your artillery and 
ammunition, they see without wonder. There is no reverence where there 
isno wonder, The Indians do not view with wonder anything that you 
do, and they therefore feel no reverence for you. ‘They will not be startled 
to see your Delhi Coronation Darbar. You will be unable to do anything 
new, even in the way of a ¢amasa, in the country in which tents of kinkob 
and of the richest Cashmere shawl, pavilions of velvet and fringes of 
pearls were things in cummon use, and in which emperors like Yudhisthira, 
heroes like Prithu Rai, patriotic men of action like Rana Pratap Sinha, 
Padishas like Shah Jehan and Alumgir took their birth. You are indeed 
sounding the big drum of a darbar with ponp and parade, but the Indian 
hears your drum and only laughs. You are living in your body and yet are 
unable to see the sarcastic laugh of the thirty crores of Indians, but I see 
it clearly before my eyes. | 

But by no means trust the Indians. Like the rope and the stick in the story, 
they serve the man in whose power they are for the time. When the 
Musalman was their ruler they were completely Musalman in manner and 
breeding, and went so far as to twist and turn their mother-tongue into Urdu. 
And now, when the English are the rulers of India, they have become half- 
Englishmen and wear hats and coats and speak English like you. Even in 
matters domestic they knit up English words with their own Bengali and Hindi. 
If Russians ever come to India, the Indians will wear the Cossack cap and learn 
the Russian language. Yet, in reality, the Indians remain the Hindus they 
were in the past, though once Musalmans. Is it wise to trust such a wicked 
people? The common people do not call you. Raja or Padisha. They call 
you Sarkar Bahadur, Company Bahadur, and Government. Consequently, 
when there is a darbar without a Raja or Padishah the Indians can onl 
laugh. True the Raja’s brotber is coming, but he will not sit on the Raja’s 
throne. Where is that peacock throne? Where is that throne that was 
supported by two and thirty figures. It is you who will be the principal 
figure, and who will use for one day only language befitting an emperor. 
It is you who will be served and waited upon by princely pages, belonging 
to the families of the feudatory chiefs invited to the darbar. It is yuu who 
will become the symbol of the power and glory and prestige of the English 
nation, ‘I'he “microcosm” of your single self will be in India the represen- 
tative of the English nation who are imaged in that “ macrocosm,” the British 
Parliament. | 

Brother Abu Hossein, immortal as you are, I shall not confer on you 
the blessing of immortality, the more so because one who has acquired that 
privilege in India runs the risk of being looked upon as an illustration of 
the truth of Darwinism. In seeking to bless you, I shall not therefore abuse 
you. Let your darbar be held, and let me feast my eyes by looking on it. 
Until the darbar is dissolved, you will from time to time receive letters from 


me. Knuow that I am doing well. Finis. Dated Hades, the 32nd Ashar. 
Yours—, 
Harun-UL-RasHip. 
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[This letter, which bears the stamp of Adiar, Madras, has come to oy, 
office through the medium of the Indian Post Office.—Editor, Rangalay,) 
38. The Basumats [Calcutta] of the 2nd October writes as follows :— 

_ At the Delhi Darbar the sons of several natiys 
_ Sons of Indian princes as Peges princes will have to wait upon the Viceroy as pages 
in the Delhi Darbar. ; ; ° 
is Excellency defends this arrangement by gay. 
ing that it is a high distinction and a mark of special favour to be permitted to 
wait in this way upon the representative of the Sovereign, va that at the 
Coronation in England sons of distinguished oegr waited upon the Sovereign in 
this manner. His Excellency has also Bury ed to the example of Lord Lytton, 
But he would have done better if he had not cited the example of Lord 
Lytton, who is by no means recognised as an exemplary Viceroy. The very 
fact that Lord Curzon feels it necessary to defend his arrangement in this 
particular, whereas Lord Lytton did not feel himself called upon to make any 
such defence, shows the difference between the two men. Our fear ig lest 
Lord Curzon should follow Lord Lytton in other matters, and it was in conse- 
quence of such an apprehension that we hinted at the events that are common 
to both the administrations, namely, Famine, Afghan War, and Delhi Darbar, 
However highly we may honour our Sovereign’s representative, we can 
never accord him the place which we accord to our Sovereign himself. To 
accord him the same place is most repugnant to our feeling of loyalty, and 
His Excellency has greatly pained us by claiming for himself the honour that 


is due to the Sovereign and the Sovereign alone. But His Excellency’s com- 


mentators have even gone beyond him. One such commentator asks, why 
should not the Viceroy of India be waited upon by the sons of Indian princes 
when the Moghul Emperors were so waited upon? A startling compurison! 
To compare the Viceroy of India with the Moghul Badshah! The commenta- 
tor perhaps never reflected upon what ideas are associated in the Indian mind 
with the word ‘‘ Badshah” and the feeling that is aroused in that mind 
at the mention of the names of Badshahs like Aurangzeb. But we would like 
to ask Lord Curzon himself several questions that puzzle us, and we look to him 
to solve our doubts. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Governor of Canada are also repre- 
sentatives of the Sovereign. But can they arrogate to themselves privileges 
that rightly belong to the Sovereign? Can the representative of the Czar in | 
Central Asia do what the Czar himself does? It is a notorious fact that the 
Viceroy is bound to carry out the orders of the Secretary of State for India. 
Many Indian princes went to England to be present at the Coronation. But 
did Lord George Hamilton seek to make any of them wait upon him as a page? 


_ It is because Lord Curzon is in India that he can say that he will do what his 


official superior, the Secretary of State, who is in England, does not even 
dream of doing. 
39. The same paper says :— 

If the district officers were somewhat gentle, 
cool-headed and sympathetic, the joy and happiness 
of the people would know no bounds. But itis a matter of regret that the 
present race of young and fickle-minded district officers, with their faculties yet 
undeveloped, feel no more for the people under them than they would for 80 
many ants, Officers of the type of Mr. Roe, Mr. Garret, and Mr. Celevinnee are 
forfeiting the respect and contidence of the people every day. All this may 
be checked by censure and transfer. ) 

The district officers never mix with the people, In fact, they do nothing 
beyond the routine duties of their office. ‘To wield the sceptre, to draw hand- 
some salaries at the end of the month, to play at tennis, polo and whist, to 
hunt on the pretext of making mufassal tours, to make the zamindars dance 
like puppets—this is all that they care for, Nor are their frequent transfers 
favourable to the growth of feelings of deep sympathy with the people under 
them. Mr. Nolan’s circular inspired us with great hopes. But we do not know 
of any officer having acted in accordance therewith. In all India there are 
not more than three or four Magistrates who have evinced heart-felt sympathy 
with the people. 

But this heart-felt sympathy in the officers is needed for the permanence 
of British rule in this country. We cannot expect much from our Viceroy 


Unsympathetic district officers. 
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who is so fond of making speeches. He often treats us to finely framed 
sentences, but unfortunately the people can know nothing of what he does 
in practice. His powerful imagination, unrivalled genius, unconquerable 


determination, and colossal intellect are not suited to this country, but are 


adapted to the building of a lasting renown in Europe alone. « In this arid 
field of Indian statesmanship nothing but showers of real kindness can make 
any crop grow. 
40. ‘lhe same paper says that money rewards will be far more encourag- 
ing to the Indian artists who will exhibit their 
Rewards at the Delhi Art Exhi- things in the Delhi Art Exhibition than medals, 
ag and that it should be seen that no Company can 
defraud these artists of their just rewards by purchasing or hiring things from 
them and then exhibiting them as their own. 
41. The same paper has the following :— 
3 The opinion is being expressed on all sides 
_ The Indian Coronation guests ond has received the support of many influen- 
in England, and improved relations . : : : : 
between Englishmen and natives, tial English and Indian newspapers that the native 
princes and zamindars who were sent by Govern- 
ment to witness the Emperor’s Coronation in England have succeeded in pro- 
moting good feeling between India and that country. ‘These papers, however, 
do not seem to have taken into account the fact that the officials who actually 


‘govern India show very little regard for English public opinion. An expe- 


rienced and astute statesman like Lord George Hamilton is their head, and 
everybody knows what puppets these princes and zamindars gre considered 
by His Lordship tobe. The Indian Raias and Maharajas may congratulate 
themselves on their new friendship with the English aristocracy aud give 
publicity to the testimonials which they have received from distinguished 
nobles in England, but nothing will have any effect on Anglo-Indian officials. 
The Anglo-Indian and John Bull are not one and the same thing. The high 
honour that was accorded to the late Dwarka Nath Tagore in England cannot 
possibly fall to the lot of any Indian notability of the present day. And yet 
a grandson of this same Dwarka Nath Tagore was only the other day pro- 
nounced by a boy Magistrate unfit to reside in the European part of the Puri 
town. It was only the other day that, in spite of his abilities and education in 
England, Dr. Mohan Lal failed to obtain the appointment of a Plague Doctor 
on the score of his black skin. Saysthe Morning Lcader:— 

‘‘ India is to have the benefit of all that is best in law, in administration, 
and in educution, Administration, law, and education are to be entrusted to 
the most capable men without regard to race or religion.” The Proclamation 
issued by the late Queen- Empress also contained similar sentiments. 

There is no ground to question the sincerity of the Morning Leader, but 
does anybody, from the officials of the India Office down to the most junior 
Assistant Magistrate in the most remote and unknown district in India pay 
any heed to this liberal sentiment, or sacrifice the interests of his race under 
the influence of this universal philanthrophy ?.. When he does not do so, it is 
simply idle to say and feel that the presence of the Indian Coronation guests in 
England has had the effect of promoting friendly intercourse between English- 
men and natives. The Indian gods and goddesses may be spoken of by large- 
hearted Englishmen in England with respect, but Magistrates like Mr. Garret 
do not hesitate to deal with these idols and images most unceremoniously. 
That, owing to improved relations between Englishmen and Indians, such as 
are being now talked of, the officials in this country will mend their ways, is an 
expectation which is far from justifiable under existing circumstances. 

42, The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 8rd October has the following :— 

: Mother, you are extremely hard-hearted. On 
that day of dire distress, on that dreadful night 
shrouded in dense darkness, how earnestly did your children, in a voice made 
tremulous by fear call you, how long and bitterly did they cry, and yet that 
heart of yours, hard as adamant, was not at all moved. Mother, it rends our 
heart to say so, but how long did we roam about and cry in that deep dark- 
ness, and with what thorns were we pricked at every step and how often, like 
frightened deer surrounded by arrows, did we try to escape, but found no way 
out, What thunder-claps, what meteors, what lightoing flashes over our heads, 


we 
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and what dreadful sights and what occurrences, impossible even in dreams, did 
we see with minds filled with wonder! Even now the thought sends a thrill 
of horror through the heart, It seemed as if we saw a dreary and dreadfy] 
desert, without plant or vegetation or any living creature, and the whole tract 
on fire. It seemed as if a huge volcano, situate in the centre of this desert 
was throwing up with great force volumes of mud and other foul matter; as if 
the sky was overcast with clouds; asif the earth was being violently shaken 
by perpetual earthquakes, and as if that fearful volcanic eruption was devastat- 
ing India. What we next saw was that the lava stream was not liquid metal, 
but hot human blood; that the mud and other matter were not molten sub- 
stances found in the womb of the earth, but half-decomposed fat and flesh 
coming off the dead bodies of famished persons, and that the heaps of stones 
which were being thrown up were not stones, but human bodies reduced to 
diseased skeleton. Mother, we saw at the same time that countless jackals 
were roving about on that horrid cremation ground deluged with famine and 
pestilence, and that crows and vultures were flying overhead, while the sun and 
the moon had been extinguished. 

43. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the incon- 

Treatment of native clerks and VeMience which native gentlemen who come to 
native public by the Bank ot . transact business in the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Bengal. suffer for want of a waiting-room. There is a 
waiting-room for Europeans, but natives are not allowed to enter it. 

The European employés of the Bank often abuse the native clerks and 
even native sarkars who come to transact business. Many native clerks of the 
Bank have to work till 9 or 10 p.m. Any clerk absenting himself in conse- 
quence of illness or on any urgent private business has his pay cut. 

44, The Samay [Calcutta] of the 3rd October has the following :— 

ag er ere A writer signing himself'S. 8. Bose has contri- 
da Phaaner. . buted to the Pioneer an article, a column and a- 

half long, headed ‘‘ Durga Puja in Bengal.” The 
article has astonished us by the falsehoods it contains, falsehoods coined in the 
writer's fertile brain for the purpose of abusing Hindu idolatry as practised in 
Bengal. The writer has attempted to impress Englishmen, whose commercial 
instincts are so sharp, with the idea that the Durga Puja in Bengal is a lucra- 
tive business done in the name of religion. But no one, with the exception 
of those who know nothing about this country, can be misled by this man. 

The writer passes himself off as a Bengali, but the tone of his writing is that 
of a Hindu-hating Christian, who has penned this worthless article with the one 
object of abusing Hindus and their religion, The keen sarcasm of the article 
also leaves little doubt in one’s mind that its writer is an Englishman. We 
are sorry to find such an article published in the éoneer and reproduced in the 
Stutesman. 

45. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 9th October relates the following 
dream supposed to have been dreamt by a 
worshipper of goddess Durga, who ore to 
the Indian mind the force and energy discernible 
everywhere in the universe, and to whom her worshippers pray for strength 
to dare and bear :— 

i was up during the greater part of the night preceding the first day 
of the celebration of the worship of the mighty goddess, making preparations 
for the next day’s worship. The clock struck three, when I retired to rest for 
the night, I had not slept long when lo! I dreamt the following strange 
and distressing dream. 1 dreamt that the joyous morn had come at last, 
that the house resounded with the din of Pond that it was thronged with 
juvenile spectators with laughing faces and arrayed in various gay robes 
of red, blue, and green. I came out. But what did I see before me? I 
could not find the goddess, but there stood on the back of her devoted lion 
her adversary, the demon, regarding her worshippers with red, angry eyes. 
The painter had done his work in a hurry, and had thus found no time to lay 
on the usual coating of green over the ground-tint of white. The lion was 
quite distressed from time to time by the kicking of the demon. I fancied 


; saw a quantity of tea among its mane, which looked to me like the valley of 
ssam, 


A dream about the goddess 
Durga. 
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1 looked towards the left, but could find no goddess of learning there, 
arrayed all in white, holding the tuneful lyre in her hand, emitting a glory 
like that of white sunbeams all round and resting with her lily-like feet on 
lilies, with a profusion of lilies environing her, but in her stead I saw the 
fioure of a European. It was the Universities Commission, and I saw at the 
feet of that figure a number of miserable figures. I understood that these 
latter were students and had been brought there to be sacrificed. 

I now turned towards the right, but there was no goddess of fortune 
and prosperity there. Instead of that benign goddess showering me | with 
both her hands on the teeming millions of India and whose gleaming scarf of green 
seemed to be an emblem of the green fields of Bengal waving with harvest, | saw 
a skeleton dancing on the shoulders of a sorrow-stricken female figure. It was. 
India ridden by famine. And where were the god of safety and the god of war? 
Nowhere, but in their place a huge heap of gun-powder and gun-cotton. ‘They 


are preaching universal love in every land and are not therefore readily to be 


found. As for the god of war, he is no longer the terrific captain of the celestial 
hosts in their wars against demons. In Bengal he has taken the place of the 
goddess of fecundity, for it is to him that Bengali women now pray for 
progeny. Still I was troubled to miss him and asked the priest about him. 
The priest said that the god of war was gone out in the morning and was 
busy inspecting forts and troops. I asked, ‘“‘Why?” The priest, instead of 
answering me in words, pointed towards the north-west, and I saw a cloud in 
that quarter. | 

In the agony of my heart I then called upon the goddess, and a voice 
answered me thus from the heavens:—‘ Perverse worshippers, devoid alike of 
faith, courage and strength, I take no delight in gro such as yours. You 
have no faith in meas an inspirer of strength, no faith in the protecting 
power of the god of safety. You have given up the worship of the true 
goddess of learning and taken to worshipping an evil goddess of learning. 
You have banished the goddess of prosperity across the seas and slung 
a beggar’s pore, ove your shoulders, ‘The god of war is to i but a granter 
of progeny. You have never worshipped me sincerely, and you will never 
obtain my blessings. Worship the representative I have sent you.” 


Uriya PApeErs. 


46. The Utkaldiptka [Cuttack] of the 27th September states that there 
iain ck tle were rains, but the quantity of rain-water was 
er See insufficient. Its contemporary of the Uriya and 
Navasamvad [| Balasore | of the 1st October is of the same opinion. 


47, The Jajpur correspondent of the Uitkaldipika of the above date is 
sorry to state that cholera is raging virulently 
in that town, and that the rate of daily mortality 
due to that cause is about 3 or 4. 

48. The same correspondent regrets to notice that the number of thefts 
in the Jajpur town is increasing every day, and 
that the chaukidars are not very attentive to the 
duty of night-watches. -. 

49. The Urtya and Navasamvad (Balasore] of the 1st October is sorry 

The questions in the last Upper tO notice that the questions set at the last Upper 

eens A a Middle Vernacular Primary and Middle Vernacular Scholarship Exami- 

nations were both unsuitable and faulty, and hopes 

that the educational authorities will see that the candidates do not suffer 
through the neglect or incompetency of the examiners. 

50. The forthcoming 7. darbar and the Coronation noe aaa — the 

chief topic of discussion in the columns of the ver- 

ane Deli Pere nacular papers under report. The Utkaldipika 
[Cuttack] of the 27th September states that the Delhi darbar has engrossed the 
attention of the Government of India to such an extent as to leave nothing 
but a few words of reetny for the districte where the Coronation is 
to be celebrated locally. The writer quotes facts and figures from the 
proceedings of the darbar held in 1877, and argues that while Lord Lytton 
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could manage to make money contributions to the district darbars, Lord 
Curzon, who is in far more favourable circumstances, has nothing but a 
few words of encouragement forthem, According to the writer, the ©Xpenseg 
of the Delhi darbar should be cartailed, and the savings thus secured should be 
allotted to the district darbars in different parts of India. The writer urges 
that the loyalty of the people will no doubt impel them to celebrate the 
Coronation in a becoming manner, but at the same time it is necessary that 
Government should bear its part of the expenditure, The writer therefore 
urges the Commissioner of the Orissa Division to take the darbar of 1877 ag 
his precedent, to hold one darbar for the Division of Orissa, to invite the 
Gurjat chieftains to take part in the darbar, and to request Government to 
make a money contribution, not exceeding the sum granted in 1877, for the 
expenses of the darbar. The writer concludes by making the observation that 
as Government wants to make the ceremony of 1903 more imposing, it ig 
necessary that more liberal contributions should be forthcoming, and that 
Government should lead the way in the first instance. 

In alluding to the proposed proceedings of the Delhi darbar, the Uriya 
and Navasamvad [ Balasore} of the 17th September states that some editors of 
Uriya papers and some pandits of the Orissa Division should have been 
invited to the darbar, and observes that the presence of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna in the Delhi dardar as the guest of the 
Government of the United Provinces is a significant fact, and shows in what 
way other Governments should act. 

In connection with the same subject, the Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 
above date finds occasion to notice that the Coronation expenses of King 
Edward in England were 18 lakhs and 75 thousand, while those of His 
Imperial mother in that country were about 105 lakhs. Why the Coronation 
expenses of India, which is comparatively a poorer country, should come up to 
32 lakhs, the writer is at a loss to understand. 

51. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 27th September and the Urtya and 
Navasamvad [Balasore} of the 17th September 
strongly deprecate the proposal of the Calcutta 
High Court to reduce the number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan holidays and increase that of the Christian holidays, and state 
that the Honourable Judges of the High Court should not have condescended 
to lend their ears to such proposals. 

52. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 27th September has every 
sympathy for Mr. J. N. Tatta, who is establishing 
a Company to find and work out the iron mines 
in Jndia with a view to supply rolling-stock to the 
railways in that country, and hopes that other enterprising spirits will join him 
in the undertaking. 

53. The same paper is glad to learn that the Raja of Mohurhhanj has 
stopped animal sacrifice before gods and goddesses 
in his State, and that he has carried out this reform 
by the help of Pandit Umesh Chandra Bandyopa- 
dhyaya, a learned man, whose arguments against such sacrifice were simply 
unanswerable. The writer hopes that the learned pandit will visit other 
Tributary States and induce their Chiefs to follow the example of the 
Mohurbhanj Raja. | 


The High Court's proposal to 
reduce holidays. 


Mr. Tatta’s projected mining 
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54, The Silchar [Silchar] of the 16th September says that it was nothing 
a _ but waste of public money for the Silchar Munici- 
_ The lady doctor in Silehar Muni- yelity to have appointed a lady doctor in the place 
cipality. p y © na Pp y age 
of the midwife. Accouchement cases requiring the 
help of a trained midwife are so few in Silchar town, that the midwife, who 
has been dismissed for some unknown reason, had no more than eight to ten 
calls a year. In difficult cases, a lady doctor will be able to do no more than 
the former midwife without the help of the Assistant or Civil Surgeon. The 
lady doctor’s pay has been fixed at Rs. £0 a month, and the scale of fees which 
gece will be made to pay for her visits will fetch her an income of about 
- 100 a month. What necessity is there, then, to provide her with quarters 
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at the expense of the Municipality ? If, however, it is decided to provide her 
with free quarters, they should not be near the Vice-Chairman’s house, as has 
been proposed. Considering the scandal that has occurred in many places in 
connection with lady doctors, the lady doctor of Silchar should given 
quarters in a place to which ey" can raise any objection. Either the 
hospital building or a building in the Brahmo Samaj compound should be fixed 
as her residence. 
55. Referring to the Chief Commissioner’s proposal to appoint three 
i. , siete sib — 7 the Cachar district - the ae 
eer ee the Cecher district, Of rents, the same paper says that none but 
east nema intelligent men of on pao. br ought to be 
appointed to these posts. Among the candidates are Babu Bipin Bihari Laskar, 
of Barkhala, and M. Machhman Ali, of Kanakpur, two wealthy, educated young 
men of character and good birth. Bipin Babu’s forefather, Maniram Laskar, 
was the Vizier of Maharaja Kirti Chandra. No one will have anything to sa 
—_— their appointment. Babu Ram Kamal Sen, Arman Ali, and Ambar Ali 
ajumdar are also deserving candidates. 
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